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" The prince got safe back to Spain, but the king was no ways glad to see him when he heard 
what had happened. ' Why didn't you come to a capitulation with the Gineral of the army tou 
fought with,' says the king, ' and not lave the country the same as you found it.' ' I fought mv 
best as long as I could,' says the prince, 'but could do nothin' again' enchantment.' This didn't 
pacify the king, so he sent for his Gran' Counsellor, to consult with him about puttin' the prince in 
prison, and sendin' a plinipotintiary to the enchanted island The Gran' Counseller gev his advice 
that the king should give the young prince another chance, as the luck hadn't left him for good an' 
all on the one trial; so the king consinted to fit him out once more with five ships and five years' 
provisions, and as many more han's as he had the first time. 

" The prince sailed away, in great heart, westward once more, and again a storm overtook him 
and wrecked two of his ships, on the north coast of this kingdom, but the other ships stood it out, 
and anchored once more in the ould place : and at the same hour of the night the prince saw the 
land appearing, and made for it with men and boats with all speed, and took possession. Once more 
down cum the army upon them, and the fightin' commenced. The prince left the field for a short 
time to get breath, when up cum an aged ould man, and says to him, 'what reward will you bestow 
on me if I put you in the way of vanquishin' your inemies?' ' Spain's at no short for gold,' says 
the prince, ' and I'll give you what you ask.' ' Very good,' says the ancient man, ' now mind my 
directions, — take these slips of rowan-tree, give your men every one a bundle of them, and when- 
iver an inemy falls on the ground, pin him down with one of the slips, and he'll never rise.' The 
prince and his men followed the advice, and in a short time the inemy was fast pinned to the earth, 
the battle won entirely, and the enchantment broke. The land has never been invisible since, and 
the enchanted race, with them that ruled them, has disappeared, as we all know, to habitations of 
their own, and they bear us no malice worth mentioning, if we don't meddle with them, or what 
belongs till them." Z. 



ON SOME OBSCURE ETYMOLOGIES OF ENGLISH WORDS. 



In the Ulster Journal of Archeology, vol. 7. p. 71, Mr. O'Keeffe remarks that the word 'hobby,' 
and the name ' hobilhr' (hobillarius), a horseman, " seem to be derived from the Spanish word 
cabalh, a horse in general, whence eaballero, a cavalier." This conjecture, though ingenious, 
appears to me at variance with the fact that there is another Spanish word, of a different origin, 
coming nearer to the English " hobby," and signifying a particular kind of horse. In an old 
Spanish and French dictionary by Oudin, 1660, 1 find "Hobeeo, Cavallo eobebo, ou hovbf, aubere-" 
" Hobebo cabellado, couhur de cheveux;" and " Hoveeo, colob be cavallo, holere ou aubere, coukur 
de cheval." Hence, I presume, our name " auburn," for a colour of hair. Now, in the Trench part 
VOL. to. t 
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of the same book, I find Sobin explained in Spanish Haca, portante cavatto" (evidently the original 
of our hack horse, as Hacanea, haquenee, agrees with our hackney). I find also oiler le holm translated 
Tr de portante." In Catineau's French dictionary, 1814, 1 also find " Hobin, espiee de cheval," and 
Atoin, canter." In an old French and Latin dictionary, 1 732, there occurs " Cheval aubere, blanc seme - 
d'alezan & de bay, — equus leucophaous, vel albis macolis interapersus." This seems to me to give 
the key of the whole etymology.' Most French words beginning with Aub are derived from the 
Latin Alius, as any one may verify by inspecting a dictionary. The French word Aulier is inter- 
preted in one dictionary " hazel;" in another, " sambucus aquatica;" in another, more correctly, 
"opulus," the same as our "Viburnum Opulus," " Marsh Elder," "Wayfaring tree," or "Guelder 
Eose;" the flowers of which are white, the berries deep red, and the bark a reddish grey. However 
differently the term auburn may now be applied to a colour of hair, I have no doubt that it was 
originally used for some mixture of white and red. Horace's phrase, " equis prascurreret albis," 
shows a prejudice in favour of the speed of white horses. So also the Greek a^yog. The same pro- 
bably extended to white horses spotted with red or bay, called in Spanish ITobero, and in French 
Aubere. "Whence, I presume, came also Aubin, or Sobin, and our Hobby. It would seem that such 
horses were supposed to eanter particularly well. I may observe that leucopJums is interpreted 
reddish brown, agreeing, I believe, with the common acceptation of auburn.* [Catineau's dictionary 
gives " Aubeke, cheval, couleur de la flew de pteher," also, "OsrEB, omeb, atbieb, arbrisseau."~\ 

Another instance of the idea of whiteness being partly conveyed by such words is furnished by the 
French "Sobereau, Pygargus, Hobby, a kind of hawk, or bird of prey." From this word Sobereau, I 
imagine, comes our word hover, applied to a hawk, or other bird. In the same manner, I think, our 
verb " to soar" can be traced circuitously through the Spanish, to the Latin, accipiter! Sp. A{or, 
a hawk: Aqorarse, s'elever, s'enfler, &c. 

A natural objection arises from the notion of a dark shade of colour now attached to auburn. 
But such changes and ambiguities in the names of colours are not uncommon! e. gr. purple. The 
Irish glas means sometimes green, and sometimes blue or grey. The colour of the Swiss lakes is, to 
my eyes, sea-green : yet almost all people talk of them as blue. Here I may digress to notice that 
woad, used by the ancient Britons for dyeing, is called in Latin glastum, but by Caesar, vitrurn. 
Could the Celtic glas have been the origin of the Latin glacies, and of our word glass, and thus have 
led to his translating it by vitrum, even when meaning the blue dye? 

* 1 have just met with a practical confirmation of my sur- while the tinge of its young leaves may have given the same 

mise about the connexion between the Viburnum Opulus name to a quite different colour in the hair of men and 

and the colour called avbum. I showed a sprig of this horses. So, the withered leaf of the sorrel gives name to a 

plant, with young half-opened leaves, to a lady, and asked colour which resembles it in horses. It is remarkable that 

her what colour she would call hair resembling that in hueP the wild horses in South America are mostly of that reddish 

She at once said, auburn. The plant may hare received its or light chestnut colour. 
French name (AuUer^ from the whiteness of its flower, 
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Another curious instance of a conjecture respecting a colour has ocourred to me in turning over 
the leaves of the same old Spanish dictionary. " cayno : C'est un cheval bay brun, ou chastaigne" 
obscur, qui n'a aucune marque d'autre couleur, signe qu'il est traistre: & partant catno signifle 
aussi traistre & dissimuleV' The same information is given under the form zayno, where the word 
is said to be Arabic. But perhaps it may be only a popular alteration from the Latin castanea. At 
any rate, it reminded me at once of " As You Like It," [Act. 3. So. 4.] — " His very hair is of the 
dissembling colour, something browner than Judas'. I' faith his hair is of a good colour. An ex- 
cellent colour. Your chestnut was ever the only colour." I have always heard chestnut horses 
spoken of as vicious and hot-tempered; though my own little experience of horse-flesh does not con- 
firm the accusation. It strikes me, then, that this bad opinion of them may have arisen from the 
ancient painters commonly representing Judas, in pictures of the Last Supper, with hair of that 
colour. Curzon, in his " Monasteries of the Levant," tells us that the Greek Church painters have 
a traditional set of features and complexion for every person in the sacred history. Our Saviour, 
we know, has commonly been represented with light reddish hair. It seems to me worth investi- 
gation whether chestnut may not have beflft the established hue for the hair of Judas? The kind- 
ness of the editor of this Journal has obtained for me the testimony of two eminent artists, who, at 
his request, carefully examined, in the National Gallery in London, Oggionis' copy of Leonardo Da 
Vinci's great picture of the Last Supper. One of them writes — " I have examined very attentively, 
and under a most favourable light, the colouring of the head of Judas Iscariot. . The co- 
lour of the hair is an intensely dark brown, but without any tendency to black, the coldness 
inherent in that colour being entirely absent. Being considerably darker than the colour of any 
othtr hair in the picture, it might easily at first be mistaken for black, especially under a bad light, 
or if covered with dust. Beyond depth of tone, it has, however, no approach to the nature of 
blackness." It must be confessed that, as far as that one celebrated painting goes, this does not 
sorroborate my surmise. An inspection of other old pictures of the same subject may, perhaps, 
decide the point, one way or other. Should my conjecture be confirmed, it would be a curious 
instance of the discovery of a fact by the aid of etymology. 

I am quite sensible of the danger of being misled by likenesses and coincidences of 
sound or spelling, while pursuing the traces of affinity between words, in these fascinating 
speculations. The Spanish language (as well as the Italian) has presented to me many 
instances of apparent agreement between words altogether unconnected with each other; 
ud numbers of cases also where words the most unlike can be unquestionably traced to 
me common origin. At the risk of wearying your readers, I venture to offer a few examples 
from Spanish and Italian. Having often searched in vain for a satisfactory etymon of our 
svord embassador, or ambassador, I fancied I had hit on it when I saw the Spanish emlafado. This, 
lowever, proved to mean " estonne, esbahy, stupide" (in old Trench), no great compliment to any 
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ambassador. Embac ador means "celui qui "offusque etnoiroit:" Embasador means "entonnoir," 
from Embasar "invaser," from Lat. vas. Presently I observed Embaxador, "ambassadeur." 
Now, in Spanish, * and j are both pronounced like our guttural h. Substituting j for x, we get 
embafador, from which the transition is direct to embiado, "envoye," from embiar, "envoyer." 
Embiada is translated " envoy, mission, legation," &c. Embiar again is plainly altered from the 
corrupt Latin Inviare, "to send," which is also tho source of the French Envoyer, and of our envoy. 

Latin Amculta produced Spanish Escalcas, spies; whence, probably, our skulk; also Italian 
tcoltare, to listen; and seolta, a sentinel, a scout in English. — Greek xfuffos; Sp. crlsol; Eng. a 
crucible. — Latin Fata; Sp. hava, a bean, and also a boil from heat of the blood ; Eng. the disease hives. 

In Ulster, the yellow-hammer, or yellow-bunting, is popularly called yellow-yorlin. This 
seems akin to ortolan, from Lat. Jiortulanus : just as hortus is allied to yard in English, and gort in 
Irish. The Italian ortolan is a species of bunting. 

As instances of strange metamorphoses of derived words, I may select Sp. Escarmiento, for 
Lat. Experimentum; Gi.xuvayxit TM.cynanchia, TZng.quimy, Ital.squmanziaa.nd.sprimanzia. 

It is generally known that what are called "Jerusalem artichokes" were mis-named from an 
absurd corruption of Girasole, the Italian for a " sunflower," of a species of which they are the roots. 
But I doubt if the name of artichoke itself is commonly well understood. It appears to me to be a 
perversion of the Italian earciofo, which seems compounded from cardo (taken from Lat. car dims, a 
thistle) and eiofo, which is applied to the carding of wool, done with the teazel, an allied plant. 

In Spanish, Alcohol means, not what it signifies with us, but Al Kohol, the antimonial powder 
used by oriental women for darkening the eyes. This is a striking example of what we may so 
often observe, the danger of ascribing the same sense or the same derivation to two words in 
different languages which happen to be identical in sound and writing. On the other hand, innu- 
merable cases occur of the strangest dissimilarities between words undeniably traceable to the same 
original. Many such present themselves in Spanish and Italian. But I forbear to trespass further 
at present on your space and your readers' patience. Celttbee. 



DISCOVERY OF AN ANCIENT TOMB. 



A tomb or grave of a very uncommon description has been recently discovered in the county 
of Down. Some weeks ago, while a labourer in the employment of Mr. Hogg, of Carrickanab 
(not far from Dundrum Bay), was ploughing in a field near the dwelling house, the plough struck 
against a large stone. On ejamination, this proved to be a smooth slab, and, when raised, disclosed 
an ancient tomb, measuring 5 feet 8 inches in length, about 4 feet in depth, and more than 3 feet 
wide. Within it was found a human skeleton, lying in an inclined position. The skull crumbled 
to dust soon after the air was admitted. Lying at the right hand of the skeleton, were a few small 



